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SPIRIT OF AUTUMN. 


All men who have sense and feeling are being 
continually helped: they are taught by every 
person they meet, and enriched by everything 
that falls in their way. The greatest is he who 
has been ojtenest aided. Originality is the ob- 
serving eye. Ruskin. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER IN VERSE. 


Our Father in heaven, 
We hallow Thy name, 

May Thy kingdom holy 
On earth be the same. 


Oh, give to us daily 
Our portion of bread; 

It is from Thy bounty 
That all must be fed. 


Forgive our transgressions 
And teach us to know 

That humble compassion 
Which pardons each foe. 


Keep us from temptation, 
From weakness and sin, 
And Thine be the glory 
Forever. Amen. 
Scattered Seeds. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HELEN’S ROSE GARDEN. 


BY MINNIE B. LINN. 


6h OVE on there, little girl,” called out 
the old watchman. “This is private 
property.” 


Little six-year-old Helen Ross had stopped 
on a warm, sultry June day to peep through 
the high iron fence at the beautiful rose gar- 
dens of “‘ Hillcrest,’’ the luxurious country home 
of Mr. Thompson, a very wealthy man. 

One more glance and Helen walked slowly 
on, just as close to the fence as she could, and 
now and then turning to have a last look, for 
roses were her favorite flower. Sometimes, 
when passing the Fulton Street florist’s windows, 
she would stop to look at the pretty flowers. 
Of course no one asked her to buy, neither did 
they order her away. In this she was happy 
with the feast of rare beauty and sweet fra- 
grance. 

Helen lived with her Aunt Anna in an alley 
where the houses were small and their grass 
plot about as large as their tiny little sleeping 
room. Little Helen went sometimes to the city 
park near their home, but even there she could 
look, but mustn’t touch the plants. “Oh for 
one rosy flower for my very own,” she sighed. 

Time passed on, and the child was determined 


IO 
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to possess a real rose some day, as she often said, 
“when I am-large enough to work like Nellie 
Nichols in the candy store.” 

One cool, windy day the following spring, she 
passed “Hillcrest.” ‘The gardener was pruning 
and arranging the hardy shrubs. In the mean 
time Helen had often stopped a moment to 
chat with the old man and often praised the 
plants and pretty flower forms on the hillside. 
To-day he had sorted out all the plants and 
bushes which were not needed, and had thrown 
them in a heap, ready to be carted away for a 
bonfire. 

“Why, Uncle Joe, you have thrown,away 
some rose-bushes. Didn’t you know it?” 

“Yes, my dear, I knew it. They aren’t 
worth anything here. I want all red and 
white in this mound. They are all pink, so on 
the heap they went.” 

“Would—would you care, Uncle Joe, if I 
carried one—just one—away, and planted it in 
our own little, garden?” 

“Yd lose my job if I gave you any—that I 
would. But J’ll tie up three or four and lay 
them at the gate, and you are a thousand times 
welcome to them. I have to burn the heap, 
and I'll be glad to save some‘of them.” Uncle 
Joe went on with his work, still talking to the 
bright-eyed, old-fashioned child. By and by he 
had a neat little package ready, and laid it 
near the gate. Turning quickly, he walked in the 
direction of the stable. “Good-bye, little one, 
I hope they’ll grow for you.’ 

Helen paused. Was it right—was it wrong 
to take the bushes? They had been on the 
brush heap, and the old gardener had tied them 
up for her, so she picked up the bundle and 
hurried out past the big arch gate, with her 
little arms filled with a great treasure. 

“See, auntie, what I got,’”’ said she with glee. 
“The old gardener, Uncle Joe, at ‘Hillcrest,’ 
said I was welcome a thousand times to them. 
May I plant them in the yard?” 

“Yes, Helen; but Iam afraid they will die, 
if they’re not already dead.” 

“Oh, no, auntie, there’s green branches, and 
I can water them every day, and that’ll make 
them grow and blossom, too.” 

Helen set to work and planted them just like 
she had seen the gardener plant them at ‘“ Hill 
crest.’’ In a few weeks three of them were quite 
green, and the fourth showed a few tiny leaves. 
Tenderly she cared for them. 

June, the rose month, came and went, but 
no flowers. Perhaps the gardener had given 
her some other kind of bushes. She would find 
out. 

“Please, sir, will you give me just one rose 
leaf—just one,” said Helen a few days later to 
a man on the street_selling flowers. 

“Here,” said he, and handed her a withered 
branch from which the rose petals had dropped. 

“Yes, auntie, they are real roses—without 
the flowers. The leaves are, Poy, a saick 
she, after comparing them. 

August came, and Helen still pated for her 
plants. One morning she was delighted to find 
a large bud almost ready to open its dainty 
pink petals. 

“OQ auntie, I, know what I’ll do with it. 
I'll take it over to Grandma Reid. She’s awful 
sick, and maybe no one else will send her even 
a rose.” 

When the rose was fully open, a very happy 
child carried one rose with a very short stem 
over to Grandma Reid, who was equally pleased. 

This was the beginning, but not the ending; 
for the next June there were hundreds and 
hundreds of sweet fragrant pink roses which 
grew in Helen’s rose garden. Her little rose 
basket was filled- daily, and taken here or there, 
wherever Helen and Aunt Anna thought 


flowers would be most welcome. The tiny 
rose garden flourished, and many sad and 
weary hearts were cheered by the coming of a 
dainty pink rose. 

In a few years, when Helen finished school, 
with boxes and baskets of red, white, pink, and 
yellow roses from her friends, she still kept the 
little rose garden. That same autumn, as the 
leaves were turning red and gold, Helen entered 
the Children’s Hospital as a nurse, and there 
she is to-day as superintendent, and often 
answers proudly, when asked why she became 
a nurse, “Thanks to Uncle Joe and my little 
rose garden in the alley.” 
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NOT GUILTY. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE, 


6c DON’T like you a bit, Marian Stetson. . 


Everybody around the country says 

that you are a stuck-up little body! 
T’ll pull up. all the flowers in your garden, and 
tear them all to pieces, now!” 

I am very sorry to have to begin my story 
with such dreadful language, but the founda- 
tion fact of this story is that Nancy Faulkins 
said just those words to Marian Stetson because 
Marian would not pick some roses for her, which 
her mother had forbidden her to touch. If 
she had not said them, the story would never 
have been written. 

Marian was staying with her father and 
mother at Morningside, their beautiful country 
home, of which Nancy’s mother was care-taker. 
Nancy lived there all the year, and usually 
she thought it a great privilege to be allowed 
to play with Marian, to admire her beautiful 
clothes, to play with her dolls, and to hear 
stories about the wonderful city in which 
Marian lived in the winter. 

She was usually on her best behavior on 
these occasions, but sometimes she forgot 
herself and behaved like the untaught, bad- 
tempered child that she was. Mrs. Faulkins, 
herself a coarse, ignorant woman, took Nancy 
to task very sharply when she heard any com- 
plaints of her, sometimes supplementing her 
scoldings by a vigorous application of the rod. 

“Do you want to drive me out of this place?” 
she would say sternly. “They will send us 
both away; and then what will become of us? 
You have no father to work for you, and I 
have to do everything.” 

Marian wisely made no reply to Nancy’s 
taunts. She did not say, “T’ll tell mamma of 
you,” but went quietly into the house, and 
told her mother what Nancy had said. 

Mrs. Stetson went downstairs and talked 
to Nancy’s mother, saying that she thought 
it would be best not to allow the children to 
play together again that week. ‘By Monday,” 
she said, “they will have gotten over their bad 
feelings, and will, I hope, be better friends.” 
And Mrs. Stetson sighed, for she pitied poor 
Nancy, and wished that she could help her to 
be a better girl. 

It happened on Monday afternoon, however, 
that Marian went for a long drive with her 
father and mother. The first thing that they 


noticed on their return was that a large globe | 


chrysanthemum, the handsomest flower in 


the garden, had been pulled up by the roots. | 


It was lying on the ground, the stalk broken 
close to the blossom and crushed from the root 
to the centre. 

“Nancy has done what she said she would,” 
cried Marian, when she saw it. 

“Patience, dear,” said her mother. “We 
don’t know that. Let us hear what she has 
to say for herself.’ 


“Oh, there is no doubt that she did it,” said 
Mr. Stetson. “There is evidence of it. She 
has pulled up the root, broken off the blossom, 
and then crushed the stalk with her feet.” 

“Tt does look like it,” said mamma, “but 
I don’t want to accuse ‘her until we are sure. 
It seems strange that she didn’t take the blos- 
som.” 

“Didn’t dare to,” said papa, briefly. 

When Nancy was questioned, she denied 
all knowledge of the broken flower, and though 
‘“‘napa gave her a good talking to,” as Marian 
said, she could not be induced to confess. 

“Tf I thought Nancy done it,” said Mrs. 
Faulkins, ‘‘I’d’ give her what she never got 
before in her life; but she has been with me 
’most all the afternoon.” 

“Has she been out of your sight at all?” 
asked Mrs. Stetson, hoping that the answer 
would be ‘“‘ No.” 

“Only when I was in the bedroom, a-changin’ 
my dress,” said Mrs. Faulkins; and Mrs. 
Stetson turned away sadly, for that would 
have given Nancy plenty of time to do the 
naughty deed. 

A week had passed away, and Marian and 
Nancy had not played with each other once. 
Marian, as taught by her mother, took no 
notice when Nancy called out jeering words 
to her, as she did every time she saw her when 
her. mother was not within hearing. It was 
Monday afternoon, and the Stetsons were 
sitting on the veranda, when a phaeton stopped 
at the gate, and a gentleman sprang out, fol- 
lowed by a large greyhound, which he led by 
a cord. In the other hand he carried a pot 
containing a chrysanthemum still finer than 
the one which had been broken. 

“Did you get my letter?’”’ he asked, when 
cordial greetings had been exchanged. Be 
addressed it to Morningside, Holbrook, not 
being sure which was the name of your post- 
office.* I brought Nero over to apologize, the 
rascal!” 

“Your letter!” said Mr. Stetson. “It is 
probably at the post-office, four miles away. 
Our office is West Holbrook. Morningside is 
only the name of our home.” 

“T called last Monday, but you were all out. 
At least there was no answer to my ring. That 
seamp,” he added, holding up his finger at 
the dog, “ran up the walk ahead of me, and 
before I knew it had deliberately rolled him- 
self against one of your finest chrysanthemums; 
and, as if that wasn’t enough, he proceeded to 
dig it up by the roots. I trust you will allow 
me to replace it. Now, Nero, go to Mr. Stetson 
and apologize.” 

Instantly the intelligent dog rose to his feet, 
and hanging his head abjectly, with his tail 
between his hind legs, walked up to Mr. Stet- 
son with a plaintive growl and “bow-wow,” 
and then presented his right fore paw with a 
conciliatory gesture. 

“Well, old fellow,” said Mr. Stetson, shaking 
hands cordially, “I forgive you; but I shall 
have to apologize myself, still more humbly, 
to a poor little girl whom we have all been accus- 
ing of breaking it deliberately and spitefully. 
Of course, you need not have taken the trouble 
to bring the new one,” he continued to the 
dog’s master; “but, since you have done: it, 
we will accept it as a gift, and it will be a gentle 
reminder to me of a much-needed lesson which 
I have learned.” 


Art itself, in all its methods, is the child of re- 
ligion. The highest and best works in architect- 
ure, sculpture and painting, poetry and music, 
have been born out of the religion of Nature. i. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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Illusion and wisdom combined are the charm 
of life and art. JOUBERT. 


SEPTEMBER. 


“‘Ho, right about face!” September cries; 
“Right about face,and march!” cries she. 
“You, summer, have had your day, and now, 
In spite of your sorrowful, clouded brow, 
The children belong to me. 


**Come, fall into line, you girls and boys, 
Tanned and sunburned, merry and gay; 
Turn your back to the woods and hills, 
The meadow ponds and mountain rills, 
And march from them all away. 


“Are you loath, I wonder, to say farewell 
To the summer days and the summer skies? 
Ah, the time flies fast and vacation is done; 
You’ve finished your lesson of frolic and fun; 
Now turn your tardy eyes 


“‘Toward your lessons and books, my dears. 

' Why, where would our men and women be 
Tf the children forever with summer played? 
Come, right about face!”” September said, 

**And return to school with me.” 


King’s Own. 
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DOLLY’S ADVENTURE. 


BY DORIS. 


OU want Auntie to tell you a story, do 
you, little Golden Hair? Well, climb 
into my lap, and cuddle down close, 

while I tell you about a dear little roly-poly 
girl, who, though only three years old, had a 
very big name given her, when she was a wee 
tot, by her two grandmothers and her Auntie. 

“Tt was Dorothea Vernon Cunningham Sin- 
clair. Wasn’t that a large name for such a 
baby? But it did not matter. No one called 
her anything but Dolly. She had big blue 
eyes and fluffy yellow hair, and the dearest, 
sauciest little turned-up nose. ~One could not 
help but love her, she was such a darling. 

“One bright sunshiny morning little Dolly 
scampered down the front walk to the big white 
gate as fast as her fat little legs would carry 
her. She hugged close to her breast a headless 
doll, her dearest treasure, and cooed and talked 
to it all the way. But, oh, when she reached 
the gate, how high it looked and how far out of 
her reach was the big latch! Nothing daunted, 
down she went on her plump stomach, and with 
much wriggling, rending of white apron, and the 
loss of a few buttons, managed to get to the 
other side. 

‘Then she rose to her feet in utter bewilder- 
ment, everything was so strange to her.. Should 
she go across the road to that beautiful field, 
covered with white daisies with their golden 
hearts, or into the shady grove? The field was 
too tempting. So down in the dirt she went 
again, and, creeping under the bars, was soon 
delightedly wading in the white sea, reaching 
out her chubby hands and gathering the lovely 
flowers close to her breast. She walked on and 
on, farther and farther away from home, with 
never a thought of where she was going, only 
she was having a ‘dood time,’ she and Sarah 
Ann. 

“¢ Are you having a dood time, Sarah Ann?’ 
said Dolly. ‘Say yes, you naughty fing, when 
you muvyer talks to you.’ And she gave the 
poor, “doll a little shake, while she kept on walk- 
ing, farther and farther from home, under 
bars from one field to another, down the low 


hills into the valleys, all the while laughing and 
cooing to the birds. 

“At last the little feet were tired, and the sun 
beating down on the bare flaxen head was too 
much for the little one to bear. She tripped 
over a ground-sparrow’s nest: cuddled down 
in the grass and brambles, and sank down in the 
daisies, with a piteous cry for home. and 
mamma, 

“She was tired and warm and hungry, and the 
wide blue eyes looked round her in dismay. 
Where was home and mamma? Tears rolled 
down the red cheeks, and, putting both hands 
over her eyes, she sobbed, ‘O muvyer, muy- 
ver, come to Dolly!” But no mamma an- 
swered, and the little frightened face was pitiful 
to see. 

‘She shut her eyes tightly for just a moment, 
and, presto, she was sound asleep. She slept 
on for a time, the sweet breath coming regu- 
larly from the red mouth. Poor little tired 
baby! but something was coming to waken her. 
There was a rough bound right on the baby’s 
breast, and a rough tongue was kissing her face, 
bringing her back from the land of dreams. 
*O Towdy,’ she exclaimed, ‘you have 
found Dolly, you dood, dood doggie! Now 
we will do home.’ 

“She started up, but Towser did not wait for 
her. He sprang away from the outstretched 
hands and beseeching: face, and with swift 
leaps and short quick barks was soon out of 
sight. Then Dolly sank down in distress, and 
her cries were loud and long, in her disappoint- 
ment. To think Towser should forsake her, 
when she was so frightened and lonesome! but 
the good dog knew what was best. 

“He raced back to where Dolly’s papa and 
mamma were seeking everywhere for their 
baby, and almost talked to them in his joy. 
He ran just a little way ahead of them, then back 
again, gradually nearing the spot where their 
little one was crying her pretty blue eyes out in 
her homesickness, until he brought them to 
where she was lying face down on the ground, 
sobbing with every breath. 

“What a demoralized-looking baby she was! 


- Her little bare knees were scratched and sore, 


her face covered with perspiration, while small 
channels had been made by her tears through 
the dirt on her chubby cheeks. The pretty 
white frock and apron were covered with green 
stains, but little the mother cared. She 
gathered her darling in her arms, and rained 
kisses all over the soiled face; while Dolly clung 
round her neck, reaching out one hand to ‘dear 
papa,’ and saying, ‘You are glad to get your 
dear dood Dolly again, aren’t you?’ ” 

“Why, Auntie, she had a name like my 
mamma’s. Her name is Dorothea, though 
papa always calls her Dolly.” 

“Yes, dear, her name is the same, for it was 
your own dear mamma who was the mischiey- 
ous little Dolly who ran away.” 


Genius is an immense capacity for taking trouble. 
CARLYLE. 


RAIN AND SUN FAIRIES, 


Rain fairies playing on my garden bed, 

Each little flow’ret raises up its head; 

Holds up its cup to catch the raindrops bright, 
Drinks in the freshness and reaches for the light. 


Sun fairies smile and bring the blossoms gay; 
Now, little rain fairies, you must haste away; 
Fly to your cloud home, far up in the sky; 
Welcome little sun fairies: rain fairies, good-bye. 


Selected. 
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DONALD’S LITTLE WHITE PIGGY. 


BY GERALDINE RICHMOND, 


LESS the baby and thanks to the little 

white pig,’’ mamma often exclaimed. 

The little pig arrived by boat one 

day; and, when presented to Master Donald, his 

loving heart expressed a desire to feed piggy 

some bread and apple and to give him a drink 
of nice new Jersey milk. 

Little white piggy refused to open his mouth 
even for a tiny morsel of bread, and Donald 
was much distressed till brother came to the 
scene and showed him a place on his back where 
he thought he would like to eat pennies. 

Therefore many pennies were forthcoming, 
and piggy was very nearly full. Donald looked 
very happy then: he smiled and he jumped, 
he jumped and he smiled, as one by one the 
coins were swallowed up. 

For several days little white pig was his con- 
stant companion and care by aay and his night 
companion also. 

When Sunday came, he was told that it was 
Sunday-School Day, and that mamma was sure 
that piggy would be delighted to give one or 
two of his pennies each Sabbath to the Sunday 
School. 

“Tan I tarry my piggy to Honey Stool, 


»mamma? I will be so tareful and not let him 


fall.” 
“Oh, no, dearie,’” said mamma, “we will 
take a hat pin and get a penny out. Hold out 


your hands ready to catch it when it falls.” 
Donald’s eyes quickly spied one dropping, but 
missed his catch and ran across the room 
after it. 

“Now,” said mamma, “we will put it in your 
little red mitten, and you must remember to 
drop it in the basket when it is passed around 
your class. I am sure piggy will not suffer nor 
get hungry if he is the generous pig he looks 
to be. 

“Our good verse says, ‘It is blessed to give,” 
and for every penny that our little piggy loses 
he will be fed as many more and always look as 
sleek and fat resting upon our clock mantel.” 

Donald gives freely to brother and sister and 
to the Sabbath-School class, for he is anxious 
that other little children shall enjoy the cards 
and papers that he receives every Sunday, and 
yet his pet pig is always full of copper coins. 

“Truly it is well to learn the generous heart 
early-in life.” 


True glory is a flame lighted at the skies. 
Horace MANN. 


THE GIFT OF LIFE AND ITS RETURN. 


THERE are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


Give truth, and your gift will be paid in kind, 
And honor will honor meet; 

And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is Just as sweet. 


For life is a mirror of king and slave; 
Tis just what we are and do; 


Then give to the world the best you have, 


And the best will come back to you. 
MAbDELINE S. BRIDGES. 
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KINDNESS. 


Wuy do we look forever 
Seeking for flaws to find? 

Surely, we know ’tis better 
Just to be kind. 


Let us to faults and foibles 
Pretend that our eyes are blind, 
And train the hearts in our bosoms 
Just to be kind. 
Christian Life. 
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REMARKS TO BOYS. 


BY MADELEINE SCOTT. 
1. “ Boys will be Boys.” 


“ OYS will be boys,” some people say, 
and shake their heads. We would 
like to know if there is anything better 

one could be than a boy—a real live, worth- 

while sort of boy! The only question is how 
to be that sort. There was once a boy who 


used his brains on holidays as 
well as on school-days. - He 
made a printing press out of 
boards, earned money, and 
bought some old type. 

Resutt: A remarkable 
monthly paper for which he 
charged ten centsa year! That 
boy is big now and wears a 
beard, and is the editor of 
something a great deal larger 
than that first little paper. 
Another boy learned all he 
could about farming and rais- 
ing chickens. By and by he 
went to Amherst Agricultural 
College and learned some more, 
and now he is quite grown up 
and is teaching boys and girls 
how to farm. Still another boy 
had a box of tools. At first 
he made little things for his 
mother to use. After a while 
he made bigger things, and by 
and by a row-boat was finished. 
Since then he has turned an old life-boat into a 
gasolene launch that puffs along the Hudson 
with quite an air, and there is no telling what 
he may do next. A Cambridge boy is learning 
all he can about telegraphy outside of school. 
There is no telling what he may do, either. 
It’s a wise boy who makes his fun count for 
something. 


2. See the Point? 


This spring the school-children in a certain 
city in the Middle West undertook to clean the 
vacant lots after school hours. They worked 
hard, did a fine job, and saved the city a good 
deal of money. 

Morat: If you happen to see a banana skin 
or an orange peel that has parted company 
with what once it covered, and if said skin or 
peel is reposing peacefully on the sidewalk, 
see what you can do to it. 


Aso: If you happen to have paper along 


that you don’t want, don’t let go of it’until you 
can put it in a place where other people are 
willing it should be. : 


3 Indians and Porcupines. 


How Indians and porcupines would envy 
women this year if they could only see them 
with feathers and quills sticking out from their 
heads in every direction! Indians have often 
worn scalps hanging from their belts to show 
their courage in warfare, but many women 
wear beautiful birds that should be singing in 
the trees for no other reason than that they 
think such things make them look pretty. 
There is a place for everything,—a head for a 
scalp and a tree for a bird, but on a belt ora 
hat, never! 


A ray of imagination or of wisdom may en- 
lighten the universe, and glow into the remotest 
centuries. BisHop BERKELEY. 


Self-control ts only courage under another form. 
SAMUEL SMILES. 


ONE DAY AT A TIME. 


OD does not promise supplies in advance. 

If we have only bread for to-day, and 

are doing our duty faithfully, we may - 

trust him till to-morrow for to-morrow’s food. 

And it surely comes, for God’s word fails not. 

As the days come, each one will bring with it 

its own little basket, carrying a day’s supply, 
but no more, 4 Selected, 
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Never does the human soul appear so strong 
as when wz foregoes revenge, and dares to forgive 
an injury. CHAPIN. 


THE GRANDEST THING. 


Wuat is the grandest thing of all? 
The work that awaits each day, 

The work that calls us on every hand 

Is the work that for us is truly grand, 
And the love of work is our pay. 


What is the highest life of all? 
*Tis living day by. day 
True to ourselves and true to the right; 
Standing for truth from dawn till night; 
And the love of truth is our pay. 


What is the grandest thing of all? 

Is it winning heaven some day? 
No, and a thousand times say no! 
Tis making this old world thrill and glow 
With the light of love, till each shall know 
Something of heaven here below, 

And God’s “Well done,” for our pay. 


JEAN BLEWETT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LUCKLESS TWINS. 


BY CAROLINE HASKINS. 


SHRIEK from the back porch and the 
clatter of pans, together with the 
sound of falling water, caused Winifred 

to forget all about the Fairy Godmother. Her 
_ book fell to the floor as she rushed to the aid 
of the twins. As she reached the door, Jill 
eried: ‘Whip Jack! He frowed soap suds on 
me ’n’ wet me clean froo, ’n’ spoilt my new 
ribbon. The water is running down my back 
just orful.” 

“You must whip Jill, too; for she frowed suds 
all over my new waist, ’n’ my feet are wet all 
over.’ And Jack sent up a wail in the hopes 
of preventing the well-deserved whipping. 

“He was mad ’cause my bubbles was big 
and round, ’n’ would fly way up in the air, just 
like a balloon, ’n’ he tried to blow ’m out ’fore 
they was big a’tall,” said much-abused Jill. 

‘“‘She’s a mean, selfis girl, so there,” said Jack. 


“My bubbles wouldn’t get no bigger ’n a wal- 


nut, ’n’ I said to swap suds, ’n’ she said ‘no’ 


’n’ I had to punish her for being so selfis, or } 


she’d grow up a bad, naughty woman.” 


Jill was certainly well punished. The water 


was dripping from eyes, nose, and mouth, while 
the golden hair, so laboriously curled such a 
short time before, was actually shedding tears 
over the fate of the beloved ribbon, which was 
just the color of Jill’s pretty blue eyes. What 
water could get away was running in little 
rivulets over the clean porch, apparently try- 
ing to forsake such unpleasant surroundings. 

The above remarks having been delivered, 
Winifred inquired if they were through talking. 
Jill replied, ‘I is,” but Jack, mindful of a cer- 
tain little switch which had been used on rare 
occasions, said: ‘‘I isn’t. Jill smashed my pipe 
in pieces, ’n’ she’s got to give me hern.” And 
he burst into a wail of “I want my mamma,” 

At last, quiet being restored, the two were 
ordered into the kitchen, where some dry clothes 
soon took the place of the dripping garments. 
During the transformation Winifred took occa- 
sion to administer a little wholesome advice, 
and, after relating the adventures of a certain 
little boy who tried hard to overcome his tem- 
per, the twins were again in a peaceable frame of 
~ mind, 


FRERSON: 
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IN THE ORCHARD. 


When Winifred told them how sick Aunt 
Sarah was and how much she wanted to see 
their mamma, they promised not to quarrel 
any more, and, when Jill said, “ Less go out ’n’ 
play milkman,” Jack gave a ready assent. 

They took their pails and started for the 
pump, leaving Winifred to again pursue the 
mysteries of Fairyland. Soon outside the win- 
dow could be heard the childish voices: ‘Good - 
mornin’, lady, how much milk to-day?” 
“Good-mornin’ milkman, I fink I’ll need two 
quarts; for the baby is very sick, ’n the doctor 
said to give him nice rich milk, ’n’ your milk has 
such nice fick cream on the top, I fink it will 
make him well again.”’ 

Soon Jack tired of being a milkman and be- 
came head cook in a bakery, where he fashioned 


the most wonderful cookies and cakes and pies, 
which Jill gladly purchased. 

The twins had well won the nicknames of 
Jack and Jill from their fondness for carrying 
a pail of water on every and all occasions. It 
was a wonder that Jack’s crown was still un- 
broken, for their short lives had been a succes- 
sion of accidents from the day of their birth. 

It seemed but a few minutes before Jill rushed 
into the room, crying, “O Winnie, Jack is 
tumbled most froo the barn ’n’ is hurted, ‘n’ 
come quick.” ‘ 

Winifred needed no further urging, and, rush- 
ing to the barn, saw two little striped stockings 
and the lower half of a little boy stuck fast in 
the floor of the barn loft. She was up the stairs 
with a bound, and in less time than it takes to 
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tell it the twin was extricated from his perilous . 


position. ‘It’s fortunatefor you, young man, 
that your arms held you, or you might now be 
in a sorry plight.” 

“Would it have killed him dead if he had all 
come froo?”’ said the other twin. 

“Tt might have,” said Winifred. “ Any- 
way, some bones would have been broken, and 
I’d like to know who would have gone for the 
doctor.” 

With the aid of a hammer and some nails a 
strong, new board soon covered the old broken 
one. ‘Then, stopping a moment to feed old 
Dobbin and throwing some corn over the past- 
ure bars to Brindle and Whiteface, the trio 
trooped into the house, and in a short time were 
eating their dinner and guessing what time their 
father and mother would come home. 

After washing the dishes and tidying the 
rooms, Winifred was again in the depths of lfer 
story book, but at the same time keeping a 
watchful eye on Jack and Jill, who were in- 
dustriously stringing buttons. But these two 
individuals, being great believers in diversity, 
and the buttons being strung and restrung, 
and their picture books having received a due 
share of their attention, pleaded most urgently 
for one more trial out of doors. 

“Will you solemnly promise not to go outside 
the yard and not go near the barn or get into 
any more mischief?” said Winifred. 

“We somly promise,” said the two, “’n’ we 
won’t drown the kitten if Uncle Jack did say 
they had nine lives, ‘n’ we’ll keep near the house, 
‘n’ not frow any stones, nor pull hair nor anyfing 
naughty.” 

“Then I think I'll try you just once more.” 
And, as the door slammed after the retreating 
figures, she settled down with a sigh of relief 
to her much-interrupted reading. 

So interested had she become in the wonderful 
gifts of Fairy Bountiful that nearly an hour had 
passed when a noise near the back door caused 
her to start with alarm, as she remembered her 
father had uncovered the cistern only that morn- 
ing to give it an airing. 

Rushing to the spot, two little upturned feet 
again greeted her sight, for Jack had gone too 
near the edge of the cistern. It was but the 
work of an instant to rescue the little fellow. 
She was none too soon, for the nail which caught 
him in his downward fall became loosened, and, 
when bereft of its burden, fell with a splash into 
the water. 

“OQ Jack! whatever possessed you to come 
near the cistern? Father told you never to 
play here when the cistern was uncovered.” 

Just then Jill flew around the corner, crying, 
“Here is the worms, Jacky,” at the same time 
displaying a fistful of the wriggling creatures. 

“Why, children, what are you doing?” 

“We was just fis’in’,” said Jack. 
wanted to get ’nough fis for supper.” 

“Tt was to beas’prise, ’n’ we ain’t got a single 
fis yet,’”’ said Jill, as she held up the twine string 
to which was attached a bent pin, from which 
an angle-worm was still dangling. 

While bathing Jack’s slight bruises with 
trembling fingers, the events of the day having 
been almost too much for her over-wrought 
nerves,"it was with a thankful heart Winifred 
heard wagon-wheels in the driveway, and the 
sound of her father’s well-known ‘‘ whoa.” 

Later, while explaining the twin’s incoherent 
remarks of ‘Jack broke froo the barn, ’n’ we 
went fis’in’, ’n’ Jack was most drownded,” the 
gentle caress and fond look of her mother amply 
repaid Winifred for the trials she had just 
passed through, and in the future, when tempted 
to spend too much time in the fairy world, she 
had but to remember the severe lesson of this 
never-to-be-forgotten day. 
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THE GOLDENROD. 


Tuts flower is fuller of the sun 
Than any our pale north can show; 
It has the heart of August won, 
And scatters wide the warmth and glow 
Kindled at summer’s mid-noon blaze, 
Where gentians of September bloom 
Along October’s leaf-strewn ways 
And through November’s paths of gloom, 


Herald of autumn’s reign, it sets 
Gay bonfires blazing round the field; 
Rich autumn pays in gold his debts 
For tenancy that summer yields. 
Beauty’s slow harvest now comes on, - 
And promise with fulfilment won; 
‘The heart’s vast hope does but begin, 
Filled with ripe seeds of sweetness gone. 


Because its myriad glimmering plumes 
Like a great army’s stir and wave; 
Because its gold in billows blooms 
The poor man’s barren walks to lave; 
Because its sun-shaped blossoms show 
How souls receive the light of God, 
And unto earth give back that glow— 
I thank him for the goldenrod. 


Primary Education. 


for Every Other Sunday. 


FATHER’S JOKE. 


BY LIDA C, TULLOCH, 


ATHER, was so fond of making jokes and 
teasing his family that mother often 
told him he would get himself into 

trouble some time. 

But he always laughed at her and said: “Oh, 
pshaw! Who ever heard of jokes getting a man 
into trouble? Now, if I were cross and abused 
my family, there might be some danger; but, as 
it is, I only try to make things pleasant.” 

He was soon to find out, however, that mother 
was right, and this is how it came about. 

One night he brought home a large glass 
jar, and, as he put it on the dining-room table, 
he said: “There! That is genuine maple syrup, 
such as you don’t often get nowadays. It 
tastes just like the kind we used to have up in 
Vermont at Uncle Joe’s farm. 

“When I tasted it, I could shut my eyes and 
see the old sugar camp, with the syrup boiling 
in the great iron kettles, and we boys running 
in and out, teasing to have another spoonful 
poured on the snow we carried in tin pans.” 

The little girls, Estelle and Lucy, listened 
eagerly to their father’s words, and looked 
longingly at the jar which contained such won- 
derful syrup. 

“You’d like to taste some, wouldn’t you, 
kiddies?’’ asked father. 

They answered politely, ‘‘ Yes, father, please.” 

“Well, you shall. Get a little sauce-dish and 
two spoons, and I will give you a bit.” 

So they brought the dish and spoons and 
eagerly ate the syrup which father gave them, 
scraping out the last drop and licking their lips 
as a cat does after lapping milk. 

“Pretty good, isn’t it?” said father. ‘Won’t 
it be great on-hot biscuits? But remember, 
children,’ and father held up his finger warn- 
ingly, “if you have this syrup on your bread, 
you can’t have butter, too. Only one at a time, 
my dears, for everybody. One at a time.” 

Estelle always believed everything that was 
told her, and her eyes grew bigger than ever as 
she listened to father, and stored what he said 
in one corner of her little mind. 

Two or three days after this Mrs. Scott called, 
and mother asked her to take off her outdoor 


things and stay to tea. -This was just what 
the visitor wanted to do, so she let Hstelle 
take her bonnet and cloak and lay them on the 
bed in the spare chamber. Mother seated her 
in the-most comfortable chair in the room, 
and she was soon knitting busily on a pair of 
baby socks which she took from a silk work- 
bag. 

Mrs, Scott was a handsome old lady with 
white hair which she wore in puffs around 
her face. She sat up very erect in her chair 
and seldom smiled, so that Estelle and Luey 
were a little afraid of her. 

She expected a great deal of attention, and 
during her visits mother waited on her care- 
fully and tried in every way to make her 
happy. 

So on this afternoon which I am telling about, 
mother set the tea-table with her best china 
and silver, made dainty hot biscuit, got some 
of her choicest preserves, cake, and other good 
things for the meal, 

Pretty soon father came home, and, after 
greeting. Mrs. Scott in the most respectful 
manner, led her out to the dining-room and 
seated her at the table. 

The old lady was very fond of good things 
to eat and enjoyed the dainties before her. 
Father looked after her wants carefully, and, 
noticing that she had not been helped to any 
of the famous maple syrup, said reproachfully 
to Estelle: 

“My dear, why do you not offer the syrup 
to Mrs. Scott?” - 

Estelle looked at her father in astonishment. 
“Why,” she said, “she’s got butter! And 
you know you told us no one could have both.” 

There was a little smile around mother’s lips 
as father tried to explain, while his face grew 
red and his tongue stammered. : 

Mrs. Scott, who had looked eagerly toward 
the pitcher when syrup was mentioned, sat 
up straighter than ever and drew in her lips 
at Estelle’s words. : 

Father urged her to have some of the syrup, 
told her it was all a mistake about not having 
both, that he only meant it as a joke; but she 
refused, and had very little to say during the 
rest of the meal. 

After she had gone home, father began to 
scold Hstelle, saying she had spoiled Mrs. 
Scott’s visit and made her so angry that she 
would probably not come again. 

“You ought to be punished for it,” he said 
severely. 

He was usually so merry that Estelle was 
frightened at the change. Her eyes filled with 
tears, and she went to her mother’s side as if 
for protection. : 

Dear mother put her arm around the child. 
and said: “No, father, I am sorry this has - 
happened, both for your sake and Mrs. Scott’s. 
Estelle. will have to learn that there are some 
things which must not be said in company, 
but she is too young now to tell what they 
are, and must not be punished for her ignorance. — 
If any one is to be punished, it should be your- 
self. How often have I told you that some day 
you would be sorry for the jokes you play on 
such a truthful child as this one! she believes 
all you say to her, and you will have to be more 
careful of your words, or this will not be the last 
time you get in trouble.” 

And father, after a little thought, was obliged 
to admit that mother was right. - 


I have no sympathy whatever with those who 


would grudge our workmen and our common 


people the very highest acquisitions which their 
taste or their time or their inclination would lead 
them to realize. CHALMERS, 
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THE GIVERS. 


Tue Careless Penny went loudly in; 

It rattled and rang like a piece of tin; 

No prayer went with it, and nobody 

Was helped or gladdened, and sad was he— 
The poor little careless giver! 


The Selfish Penny sank heavily, 

Like a lump of lead, as it well might be; 

No love went with it, “T might have bought 

So much for myself!”’ was his only thought— 
The mean little selfish giver! 


The Loving Penny dropped softly down, 

Like shining gold from a royal crown; 

Pity and love made his eyes grow dim 

As he gave his all, and the Lord loved him— 
The dear little cheerful giver! 


ANNA BuRNHAM BRYANT. 
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THE SEESAW AND THE DREAM. 
BY ALICE ANNETTE LARKIN. 


“Seesaw, up and down, 
Away we go to Boston Town; 
Our horse is safe, our wagon strong; 
If you care to go, just come along.’ 


HUS sang two clear little voices one bright 
summer day. It was a very warm day, 
almost too hot to do anything, the 

children thought; but the seesaw was in the 
shade of a large tree-in the orchard, and they 
had been having a lovely time until some- 
thing happened to spoil it all. 

It was such a queer thing to happen, too. 
They had been going very high, and it was 
Marion’s turn to be up, when Dorothy spied the 
smoothest, reddest apple* hanging from a limb 
almost within reach of her arm. She made a 
quick grab for it, when, lo! up went the other 
end of the board and down she came, striking 
the ground very suddenly and very hard, And 
she looked so very funny that Marion couldn’t 


help laughing. But it was no time for laughter, 


for Dorothy was very angry. 

“There, Marion Barker,” she cried, “I 
think you’re just as mean as mean can be to 
laugh at me when I got hurt! Guess I wouldn’t 
even make fun of a cat that way. I know one 
thing, I’m going right straight home. You 
just wait till I come over to play with you 
again. You can have your old seesaw if you 
want it!’ 

“OQ Dorothy!’ Marion replied, “please 
don’t gohome. Let’s go find Uncle Charlie and 


' ask him if we can ride horseback. And I know 


the loveliest new game to play. Mamma said 
we could ’’?— 

But Dorothy was already half-way across the 
lawn, and she didn’t even look behind her once. 

These two little girls, Marion Barker and 
Dorothy Howe, lived side by side and had always 
played together. They liked to imagine they 
were twins, and have their dresses and hair- 
ribbons just alike. That is, usually; but, when 
they were angry, they didn’t even want to be 
neighbors. And now they were angry, Dorothy 
because,—why, really, I don’t believe she could 
tell what for,—but she thought it was because 
Marion had laughed at her, and Marion was 
angry because Dorothy had gone home angry. 
What a situation! 

“Oh, dear!”’ Marion said- sadly, as she sat 
down on the front porch. “We were going to 
have such a lovely time allthis afternoon, and 
Dorothy was going to stay to tea, too. It’s 
just too bad for anything!” 

And the two dolls, sitting up very straight 


in their chairs, looked as though they thought so, 
too. There were two dolls, two little rocking- 
chairs, two go-carts, but only one little girl, and 
a very lonesome little girl she was, too. 

“Deary me!” she said, as she put away the 
playthings for the night. “I wish there never 
were any old quarrels. Anyway, I don’t be- 
lieve it was the seesaw at all. I guess it was 
cause it was so hot. I know what Ill do, I’ll 
go over to Dorothy’s the very first thing to- 
morrow and tell her I’m sorry.”” So Marion 
went to bed, feeling quite happy once more. 

Mamma had said that she might ask Dorothy 
to spend the day with her, and they would have 
dinner in the orchard. And she thought they 
would have ice-cream as a special treat, too. 

But in the house next to Marion’s there was 
a very unhappy little girl, and her name was 
Dorothy. She said over and over again before 
she went to sleep: ‘‘Oh, dear! I don’t see what 
made me so cross to-day. I guess Marion won’t 
want to play with me any more. I’m going 
right straight over there in the morning and 
tell her how sorry Iam. T’ll ask her”— 

But, before she could think what she wanted 
to ask her, she heard such a strange noise, and it: 
sounded almost exactly like Marion’s seesaw, and 
then such a queer little voice began to sing in 
a very squeaky tone: 


“Seesaw, up and down, 
They started out for Boston Town; 
But one fell off, and one was mad, 
And such an awful time they had. 


“Seesaw, scold and frown,.- 
They never got to Boston Town; 
And that is why I sing this rhyme 
To girls who’re angry all the time.” 


Then she heard such a chattering of voices! 
They seemed to come from everywhere, but 
especially from under the bed. 

“T won’t!’’ said a shrill little voice. “I 
think you’re as mean as you can be!”’ said an- 
other. Then one over behind the door said: 
“JT tell you I won’t play any more! I’m going 
right home and tell my mother, so there!” 
After a while, there was a whole medley of 
voices saying in all kinds of tones: “I won’t!”’ 
Sale will!\72 LAN OWNSIC ome YCSse Sir l02 yo 
shan’t, either!” “You will, I tell you, you 
will!” 

At last a very deep voice called out: - ‘Get 
out of there! No more quarrelling around here 
to-night. Get out, I say!’’ And then there 
was a noise like a scampering of feet across the 
floor. Dorothy-suddenly sat up very straight 
in bed and rubbed her eyes. It was broad day- 
light, and mamma was calling her to breakfast. 

“Mamma,’’ she said, as she went down- 
stairs, “I’ve had the funniest dream!’ And 
she told her mother all about it, only she couldn’t 
quite remember the words of the song. 

“Of course,” said mamma, “it was nothing 
but a dream, but I wonder if it won’t help my 
little girl to keep her temper a little better. If 
I were you, I’d go right over to Marion’s and tell 
her I was sorry that I was angry yesterday. 
You may ask her to come over and have tea 
with you to-night.” 

“Thank you, mamma,’ Dorothy said 
brightly. “I’m going as quick as ever I can.” 

Perhaps it was fifteen minutes after this that 
two little girls met in the middle of the street 
on the way to each other’s houses. Both tried 
to say they were sorry, but the words were 
almost lost in the big hug that they gave each 
other. So the quarrel was ended. And such 
a nice time as they had! It seemed as if there 
never was such a beautiful day nor so many 
things to do. The dinner-table was set in 
Marion’s orchard, while supper was eaten under 
the trees in Dorothy’s yard. 


There were dainty little sandwiches, all kinds 
of fruit, tiny apple tarts, and ice-cream, yes, 
and lemonade, too. 

But I wonder if you could ever guess what 
these two little girls enjoyed most of all. I'll 
tell you: better than the chocolate cake or 
the oranges or even the ice-cream, better than all 
these they enjoyed that same old seesaw that 
had caused so much trouble only the day be- 
fore. Wasn’t that strange? 

And, as they went up and down, first one and 
then the other, two little girls sang happily: 


“Seesaw, high and low, 
Off to Boston Town we go; 
Our horse is safe, our wagon strong, 
We'll welcome all who’ll come along.’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE SKILFUL SPINNER. 
Translated from the German by Elma Iona Locke. 


Carry. You spin such fine, even threads, 
mamma. How do you succeed in doing it? 

Mamma. I learned in my youth, and prac- 
tised very diligently then. 

Carry. Are there any other people who. can 
spin such fine threads? 

Mamma. Yes, indeed! And I know of a 
spinner who can spin such fine threads that 
many hundreds of them together are not so 
coarse as one fibre of this flax, and you know 
how many fibres I twist together to make one 
thread that to you appears so fine. 

Carry. That must indeed be a very skil- 
ful spinner! Where did she learn to spin so 
fine? 

Mamma. She never had to learn. Scarcely 
had she opened her eyes upon the world, when 
she could already spin, while other babies could 
do nothing but sleep, drink, and ery. 

Carry. That is very remarkable. This skil- 
ful spinner must certainly be very rich. How 
much money must she earn, when she can spin 
so beautifully? ’ 

Mamma. She does not earn anything, 
neither does she possess anything. 

Carry. Then she must certainly be poor, 
and yet you said that diligent and skilful people 
who have learned to do something first rate 
are never poor. Why doesn’t she carry her 
spinning to the market? 

Mamma. Because no one would buy it. 

Carry. Then she should take it around to 
the houses. 

Mamma. Indeed, that she does often enough, 
but she comes off badly. The housemaid, 
wherever she sees her work, tears it up, and, as 
the threads are so exceedingly fine, that is not 
hard to do. 

Carry. Oh, that is certainly very naughty 
of the maid. 

Mamma. -Oh, no, not naughty. Our Gret- 
chen would get finely scolded if she did not 
do it. 

Carry. But it is very strange that you allow 
such beautiful work to be torn, when I may not 
tear unnecessarily even a little piece of paper. 
But why does not this poor spinner carry her 
yarn to the linen-weaver? He could make 
very fine cloth out of it that would certainly 
sell very readily. 

Mamma. The linen-weaver could not use it 
at all, and he drives her away like the other 
people. . 

Carry. What does the poor thing do with 
her yarn then? 

Mamma. She weaves it herself, and what 
she spins and weaves people call her web,— 
cobweb, 

Do you know this skilful spinner? 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Our congratulations to all who are engaged 
in the education of the young. These fortunate 
persons are in touch with the powers of the 
future. While working for the benefit of the 
children, they are also benefiting themselves 
by a widening horizon of feeling and thought. 
We often read of uncrowned kings and sceptre- 
less queens, etc., and, if they exist,—as cer- 
tainly they do,—we can locate them among the 
educators of the young. 

Probably at no time in the history of the 
world has the interest in education been so 
strong as now. A Republic relies on popular 
intelligence and universal education for safe- 
guards and prosperity. ‘The chief business of a 
free people is to educate all ‘‘classes” in the 
direction of a worthy citizenship; to give such 
opportunities to the rich and to the poor, to all 
nationalities. To this end large taxes are levied 
and readily paid. For this purpose, laws are 

_passed making a certain degree of education 
compulsory. Into this work some of our ablest 
minds and strongest characters throw their 
energies. 

Despite this remarkable ana inspiring action 
on the part of a Democracy seeking to enlighten 
and guide its citizens, there remains a most 
important work not wholly cared for in this 
great system of school and college training. 
The moral and religious education of the young 
can only be treated indirectly and incidentally 
in the “secular’’ institutions. 

It finds closer treatment in the Home and the 
Sunday School. Our paper visits those sources 
of character-making, and we bid our friends to 
take heed to the “signs of the times,’’? and meet 
their duties squarely. The title of a book, 
“The Rights of Children,” might easily be mis- 
construed, for many children are thinking more 
of their privileges than of their duties. -But, 
in a right sense, children have claims to an edu- 
cation which is more than intellectual or in- 
dustrial. They are entitled to a training which 
shall impart self-control, instil reverence, create 
“loyalty to loyalty,’’? deepen conscience, and 
establish high ideals. 

For these ‘noble objects, you, the teacher, 
you, the minister, you, the parent, are striving. 
Be joyous in your high calling! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ESSENTIALS OF CONVERSATION. 
BY MARGARET BIRD. 


“You must originate and you must sympathize, 
you must possess at the same time the habit of 
communicating and the habit of listening. The 
union is rather rare, but irresistible.’””—Lorp 
BEACONSFIELD. 


HE trouble with most people who desire to 
be thought interesting in conversation 
is that they think it necessary to do 

all the talking themselves. Never was there 
a greater mistake. Look back upon your ex- 
perience with individuals who usurped every 
available second with their own talk, and see if 
this is not so. ‘‘Conversation”’ implies at least 
two, but a person of this class would have but 
one give utterance to his thoughts—and that 
person himself. Oliver Wendell Holmes says 
that a bore is the same, whether he is eating a 
plate of beans on Beacon Street or dates under 
the cedars of Lebanon. Where the ego is unduly 
and persistently prominent, there is the bore. 
But you must not only be able to refrain from 
talking, you must be able, at the proper time, 
to talk acceptably. In other words, you must 
be able to “take your turn.” To be a good 
listener requires tact and unselfishness,—rare 


qualities indeed, perhaps rarer than those 
required for a good talker. Of the rarity of 
those with whom it is “pleasant to speak,” 
Metternich says that in his whole life he has 
found but ten or twelve who ‘‘keep to the sub- 
ject, do not repeat themselves, and do not talk 
about themselves; ... who are cultivated enough 
not to lose themselves in commonplaces; and, 
lastly, who possess tact and good sense not to 
elevate their own persons above their subjects.” 

Individuals who know both how to talk and 
how to listen are away above par. Just look 
about you and see if this is not the case. 


DID YOU. EVER THINK 


HAT a kind word put out at interest 
brings back an enormous percentage of 
love and appreciation? 

That, though a loving thought may not seem 
to be appreciated, it has yet made you better 
and braver because of it? 

That the little acts of kindness and thought- 
fulness day by day really are greater than one 
immense act of goodness once a year? 

That to be always polite to the people at 
home is not only more ladylike, but more re- 
fined, than having ‘‘company manners”? 

That to judge anybody by his personal ap- 
pearance stamps you as not only ignorant, but 
vulgar? 

That to talk and talk and talk about your- 
self and your belongings is very tiresome for the 
people who listen? 

Selected. 


LETTER-BOX. 


JENIGMA, IIT, 


I am composed of 12 letters. 
My 9, 2,11, 4, 11, 1, isa boy’s name. 
My 8, 3, 7, is the present tense of lay. 
My 10, 7, is a masculine pronoun. 
My 6, 11, 6, means to have done. 
My 5, 6, 12, is a girl’s name. 
My whole is a large city. 
Mase. D. STRAKER. 


A “GAME” ENIGMA. 


I am composed of twenty-seven letters and a 
popular sport. 

My 14, 6, 27, 26, 3, 23, is used in playing croquet. 

My 4, 13, 20, 5, is useful for all games. 

My 4, 16, 25, 4, 5, is always an important man. 

My 7, 9, 10, 11, 1, 16, 20, 20, is a child’s simple 
game. 

My 18, 19, 20, 21, 3, 23, 18, 6, 26, 27, is a popular 
game. 

My 17, 16, 16, 23, 18, 6, 27, 26, is a much-talked- 
of game. 

My 17, 19, 4, 15, often needs protection in games. 

My 2, 13, 9, 27, hinders outdoor games. 

My 8, 15, 10, are spoiled by too many games. 

My 12, 9, 7, 27, 20, get greatly interested in col- 
lege games. 

21, 10, 9, 23, best garments to play in. 

24, 22,19, 23, 3, 10, all players dread to be. 

G. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. A KITCHEN utensil. 
2. A unit. 
3. A beverage. 
J. Aumus RussELL. 


HISTORIC AMERICANS. 


CLEANSING and a measure. 
Insane, myself, and a relative. 
A chattering bird. 

Honest and partly maudlin. 

A city in England. 

A concession. 

A network and to move gently. 
A story and an alternative. 


HIDDEN PROVERBS. 


Finp one word of a proverb concealed in each 
of the following quotations: 
if 
“Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive.”” 
‘He knew what was what.” 
“Tf he had been as you, and you as he, 
You would have slipt like him.” 
““Plowers preach to us if we will hear.” 


i 
“Banish that fear; my flame can never waste, 
For love sincere refines upon the taste.” 

“Love, which is the essence of God, is not for 
levity, but for the total worth of man.” 

“The miser is as much in want of what he has as 
of what he has not.” 

“The throne of another is not stable for thee.” 


Tur Editor of the Letter-Box is also Editor of 
“Bible Questions” and ‘Home Study Club,’ 
and that person would appreciate very much an 
increase in the number of answers received to the 
questions in those two departments. Cannot 
our friends send answers to all the departments? 

In “Bible Questions” of preceding issue, read 
S. F. Adams, instead of S. F. Smith. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES CRABE. 


Birthplaces. 
. WHERE was James Buchanan born? 
. Where was Samuel Taylor Coleridge born? 
. Where was Walt Whitman born? 
. Where was General Shafter born? 
. Where was John Brown born? 
(a.) Where was the birthplace of our na- 


ease es 


tional song ‘‘Amerjca’’?_ (b.) Where was the _. 


author Pare iH 


Answers will appear October 25, 1908. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


ERBERT SPENCER tells us in one 

H short, pregnant sentence that the func- 

tion of education is to prepare us for 
complete living. 

A true chord is touched by Sydney Smith 
when he urges the importance of happiness as 
an aid to education. He says, ‘‘If you make 
children happy now, you make them happy 
twenty years hence by the memory of it.” 

Equally wise are the words of Sir John Lub- 
bock: ‘‘Knowledge is a pleasure as well as a 
power. It should lead us all to try with Milton 
to behold the bright countenance of truth in the 
still air of Be 
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